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AFTER WATERFOWL IN THE BUED-BEDS, 


ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 
I.-IN THE REED-BEDS. 


Some years ago I left Melbourne to spend a few weeks 
in shooting and kangaroo-hunting on the station of a 
squatter friend, whose run was situated a hundred miles 
or so from Melbourne. He himself was absent on a 
visit to Sydney; but I had been previously acquainted 
with his superintendent, a Scotchman named Macfarlane, 
who made me heartily welcome, for my presence was an 
a relief from the usual monotony of his bush 
e, 
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At the period I write of, that part of the Murray River 
had only been occupied by squatters for a year or two. 
The head station, like all others in the more newly 
settled districts, consisted of bark or slab huts grouped 
irregularly together within a paddock, which extended for 
more than a mile along the river. Three of these, respec- 
tively occupied by the superintendent, his overseer, 
and married hutkeeper, were placed about a quarter of a 
mile from the stream, on the slope of the first of a series 
of low rolling ridges. The ridges, rising from the river 
flat, extended back or northwards for several miles, and 
for the same distance up and down the stream, which 
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here ran in an easterly and westerly direction, and 
bounded the run on that side. This ridgy district, the 
soil of which was in general g hard sand, was destitute 
of trees, but covered with byshes and small patches of 
low scrub, which, however, were sufficiently scattered to 
admit of the passage of a horseman without deviating 
much from a straight line. On its northern border, 
where it subsided to the level of the surrounding country, 
the timbered district commenced. The edge of this 
timber, or forest, as it would be called in Europe, ran in 
‘a nearly straight line, parallel with the river, at a distance 
of about three miles; at one end abutting on a winding 
creck, which fell into the main stream above the head 
station, and at the other, on a vast reed-bed, which, 
beginning in scattered patches at the lower end of the 
paddock, gradually widened until it extended miles 
inland from the river banks. My reader will understand 
me better (and I wish him to keep the bearings of the 
country in his memory) when I say that the rolling 
ridgy district formed an irregular kind of square, bounded 
on the south by the river and its line of paddock feng: 
ing; on the north by the line of timber; on the east by 
the winding creek above the head station; and on the 
west by the reed-beds below it. 

These last extended many miles down the stream, 
and were intersected by a network of lagoons, swamps, 
and sluggish watercourses, abounding in waterfowl, 
which, however, owing to the blacks being so constantly 
after them,-were very shy, Unless I drifted down in 
a punt, the only way to get at them was by laboriously 
skirting the muddy margin of the lagoons; for the reeds 
themselves grew so thickly, and were so elas‘ic, strong, 
and lofty, that all attempts to penetrate them for any 
distance were soon given over from sheer exhaustion, 
aggravated by the closeness of the atmosphere, and the 
swarms of bloodthirsty mosquitoes, which nearly drove 
one mad. Another thing also which made me yather 
shy of entering their recesses was the great number of 
snakes which infested the drier portions, and which 
made leggings of sheep’s skin, with the wool op, and 
reaching to the hips, an absolute necessity in one’s 
equipment for a day’s sport. In general, therefore, I 
preferred turkey or wallaby shooting, or taking the dogs 
after kangaroo or emu; and, as the river gbounded with 
codfish (or what is so called), often attaining a great 
size,* and the lagoons and waterholes of the greek with 
eels, I managed to pass my time pleasantly enangh. 

In general I was accompanied on my sporting expe- 
ditions by one of the blacks, a few of whose miamis 
were pitched in the paddock, about a couple of hundred 
yards from the huts. Macfarlane seldom came with me, 
as it happened to be a busy time of the year with him 
on the station; and he was, besides, haying q yymber 
of substantial out-station huts erected in different parts 
of the run, in place of the bark constructions which: had 
hitherto seryed. For this job he had engaged a bush 
carpenter named Elliot, who, with his wife, occupied a 
hut at the lower end of the paddock, which he left for 
his work on Monday mornings, seldom coming in again 
to the head station till the end of the week. 

With this man I had got acquainted, from having 
sometimes met him at night-time fishing on the river 
banks ; for he was a keen sportsman, and we occasionally 
made our excursions in company. He appeared to be, 
like most of his class, a rough, uneducated bushman, 
more than usually taciturn, and even morose in his 
manners ; but we suited each other well; for, as he sel- 
dom spoke unless I first addressed him—I above all 


* I killed one which weighed ninety pounds; they are said even to 
reach one and a half hundredweight, 
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things dislike a talkative companion—we got on capi- 
tally. One thing, however, I observed in him; and that 
was, that, whether from being always absorbed in his 
own thoughts, or from mere want of observation, long 
as he had been in the bush, he was @ very popr guide 
through it, generally being out in his ¢alculations as to 
the straight road home again. “ 

One day I came home more than usually fatigued; 
for I had spent many hours in forcing my way through 
the reeds in pursuit of some of the rarer kinds of water- 
fowl, which inhabited its more secluded recesses. I had 
succeeded at last in procuring a specimen of a coloured 
ibis, which I had long sought for in vain; and, on re- 
turning at night, I found that Macfarlane had ridden 
over after dinner to a neighbouring station, and would 
not return till late, and that the overseer also was 
absent. Tired as I was, I would willingly have gone to 
bed ; but I had agreed to go fishing for eels on that night 
with Hiliot, on his return from the out-station where 
he was working; so, after supper, taking my lines, and 
calling at the blacks’ camp on my way, for one of the 
boys, I walked over to the creek, in the waterholes of 
which we were to pursue our sport, and where he had 
agreed to meet me. He was not there, however, when 
T arrived, and hours passed over without his putting 
in an appearance; and I at last dismissed the boy to . 
his camp, and returned home, where I found Macfar- 
lane also just arrived. Hetoo had hada fatiguing day’s 
work, followed by a long cold night-ride; so that we 
were well pleased at the prospect of turning into a warm 
bed. In q short time both of us were hard and fast 
asleep; but we were not destined to rest that night. 

It was past midnight, and we had been asleep about 
an hour, when we were awakened by a knock at the 
hut door, 

“Who is there P” gaid Macfarlane. 

* Tt’s me, sir,” replied our hutkeeper’s wife. 

“ Here is Mrs, Elliot in a great way about her hus- 
band, and she wants to know when you or the Doctor 
saw him last, and where. He’s never come home yet.” 

Macfarlane jumped up, and hastily put on his clothes. 

* Then he has lost himself again, to acertainty. Why, 
he left the ont-station at Moorundi ta come home, when 
I was there between four and five o'clock. He started 
by himself; for his mate, Collins, went over to the Wa- 
kool to-day. Have you sent across the river? This is 
Saturday, and perhaps he has gone down to the ‘Sun,’ 
and may be staying there.” 

No, sir,” said Mrs. Elliot herself, coming in at the 
now ppened door; “he is not there. I was over there 
myself; for I Have been spending the evening with 
Mrs. McRae at the store. No,” said the poor woman, 
bursting into tears, “ he is lost; I shall never, never 
see him again; and my dream will prove true. He is 
dead |” 

“ Nonsense, woman, with your dreams!” said Mac- 
farlane, angrily. ‘‘ Whatif heis lost? It isa fine night, 
though cold; and you know he always carries flint and 
steel or matches, and can camp down comfortably till 
daybreak. However, as you have got that notion in 
your head, we will start and have a look for him. Take 
her into your hut, Mrs. Laidlaw, and tell your husband 
to catch Peter and Snowball, and another horse for him- 
self; and as he passes the blacks’ camp, tell him to send 
up Jimmy and Doolibut.” 

“T wonder what the woman means by her dream,” 
added Macfarlane, as he pulled on his boots and poured 
some spirits into a flask. “This will be the second 
time people have had to go after that precious husband 
of hers; she told me he was once lost for two days up 
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on the Darling. How he can have managed to lose 
himself, however, coming from Moorundi, beats me; 
for there is a cart-track all the way through the timbers, 
and a child could find its way across the ridges, one 
would think. But it’s astonishing what a difference 
there is in men as regards that same organ of locality. 
I have some on this run who came to the station 
straight from the ship which brought them from 
England, where they had spent their whole lives in 
cities, and who yet find their way through the Mallee 
scrub and timber, or across the plains, with an ease and 
a certainty that a life spent in the bush will not give to 
others. Why, there is your friend W , the owner 
of this station, is a case in point. Last year we were 
very short-handed, and W—— had to shepherd a flock 
himself out on the plains, and, to relieve the monotony, 
would put a book in his pocket. Consequence was 
that by noon he would manage to lose his flock, and 
then, in looking for the sheep, would lose himself; and we 
had to send the blacks after both, two or three times, 
the first fortnight. And he was not much better, even 
when he left his book at home. It’s a kind of instinct, 
I suppose, that no practice will give: like guessing 
weights, or distinguishing colours from each other.” 

“Well, not altogether that either,” I replied ; “ it is 
a gift which depends more upon simple power, or rather 
habit, of observing, which, you know, is a very rare one. 
Nine out of ten men look at an object a hundred 
times, and, if you ask them to describe it, they will have 
to look again to do so correctly. Elliot has walked 
that road scores of times, and yet could not, I am sure, 
describe the route with anything like correctness.” 

The horses were driven up and saddled, and a number 
of the blacks collected about the hut. The earlier part 
of the night had been dark, the sky being overcast, but 
not a cloud was now to be seen; the moon was entering 
her second quarter, and long since.had set. The super- 
intendent gave orders for a large fire to be lit on the 
summit of one of the ridges in the neighbourhood, and 
a gun to be fired once every five minutes, and then 
called in the two blacks he had selected to track the 
wanderer. 

“Jemmy, and you, Doolibut; you think you make a 
light, see track belongin’ to Bob Elliot, to-night ?” 

The two conversed together a moment, and inquired 
what time the man had started to come to the head 
station. Macfarlane told them, taking the hand of one, 
and pointing out the position of the sun at the time. 

“Sun sit down there. *Pose you find his track to- 
night, mine give it you flour, sugar, plenty bacca, and 
a jumbug (sheep) for dinner to-morrow.” 

Stimulated by this prospect, the two lubras (black 
fellows’ wives), who had followed their lords from the 
camp, urged their departure; and they started at once, 
taking a supply of bark and candles, and a tomahawk for 
stripping more. The hut-keeper also manufactured a 
bottle lantern ; that is, a bottle with the bottom knocked 
out, and a candle stuck in the neck imside, in case the 
wind should rise, and rode after them, Macfarlane and 
I following more leisurely, to give them time to reach 
the place of search. 

Mrs. Elliot had been anxious to accompany the 
blacks; but they objected to her doing so; and, as we 
passed the kitchen hut, we found her pacing up and 
down in front. 

“Oh, Mr. Macfarlane,” she said, “I am grateful to 
you and the Doctor for this kindness; but I have a 
certainty within me that it will prove bootless. Depend 
upon it, he will never be seen again in life.” She was 
now comparatively calm, but had evidently yielded to 








despair as to her husband’s return. We tried to reason 
away what we considcred to be the folly of this impres- 
sion; for there were no hidden dangers in the road her 
husband had to travel, and the worst that could be 
anticipated would be a night in the bush. She listened 
to us patiently, and then said— 

“T will tell you why I have given up hope this time, 
Doctor. You may think it folly, what I am about to 
say; but I felt it was a warning the moment I heard 
Mr. Macfarlane say that Robert had left Moorundi 
alone. As I told you, I went over in the afternoon to 
McRae’s, to buy some things I wanted from her store. 
I stayed to tea, and spent the evening with her, and 
came across the ferry about nine o'clock. I was not 
surprised at not finding my husband, for I knew he was 
to go fishing with the Doctor to-night; so I unlocked 
my door with the key (which was always put where 
either of us could find it), and went to bed and fell 
asleep. And I dreamt that I saw him wandering 
hither and thither in great distress, and I knew that he 
had lost himself again. And then, with one of those 
changes one has in dreams, I thought I again saw him 
lying amongst thickly-growing reeds, asleep; and I 
knew that, unless awakened, that sleep would end in 
death ; and I tried to awaken him, but in vain, and with 
the agony of the effort I awoke. I felt relieved and 
thankful it was but a dream, and struck a match to see 
the time. It was past twelve, and Robert often stayed 
out fishing’much later; so I turned over to sleep again, 
but I could not get rid of the impression; and all at 
once a thought flashed on me. I jumped out of bed 
and ran to the shelf where he kept his fishing-tackle, 
and there were the lines, dry and untouched.” 

Reasoning was useless in such a case, and we rode off 
after the blacks, who carried fire-sticks, which they 
swung about to keep alight. “If it was any other man 
than Elliot, I would have no fear,” said Macfarlane. 
“There are the stars to steer by, and he had the moon 
in the early part of the night; and he surely knows the 
points of the compass, and will remember that the river 
lies to the south, and runs east and west. She dreamt 
she saw him lying asleep in the reeds, did sheP A bad 
job for him if he has managed to stumble into them this 
bitterly cold night;” and Macfarlane, as he spoke, un- 
strapped a poncho he carried on his saddle, and wrapped 
it round him ; for, although the winter rains had not 
yet set in, and the days were often hot, the nights were 
very cold, and even frosty. 

The same thought had struck me; and yet it seemed 
altogether incredible that he could so far have wandered 
from his right path as this implied; for the out-station 
where he had been at work was eight miles due north 
from the home-station, the road from it to the river 
emerging from the line of timber above described, and 
crossing the rolling district in its centre, havmg the 
reed-beds on the one hand, and the winding creek on 
the other, running parallel with it nearly two miles 
away. And, supposing that he did go out of his road 
and stumble against the reeds, there was sufficient light 
to prevent his getting involved in them ; and, by simply 
skirting them down to the river, they would bring him 
to the paddock fence near his own hut. 

But I recalled the first occasion on which I had been 
lost myself, and I remembered the confusion and bewil- 
derment which then possessed me—how I had wandered 
wildly about, until, by a strong effort at self-control, I 
had sat down and reasoned with myself, until I had 
rallied and collected my scattered faculties. I knew, 
also, how strangely different even familiar objects and_ 
every-day scenes appear in the dim and uncertain light 
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of a young and misty moon; and I anticipated the worst 
in the case of a man like Elliot, whom I knew to be so 
deficient as a bushman, even in broad daylight. 





CANADA AND HER FRONTIER. 


By J. K. Lorp, F.¢.8. 

(Late Naturalist to the North American Boundary Commission.) 
Nearty three years ago the threatened storm from 
the Far West, that luckily blew over, in reference to the 
affair of the “Trent,” furnished sufficient cause for a 
great deal to be said and written relative to the frontier 
of our North American possessions. 

Again the clouds have gathered even more darkly 
and thunderous than before, the late raid on St. 
Albans having induced the United States to, appear 
more seriously hostile to England than at any previous 
epoch of their terrible civil war. 

The treaty of 1818, made by Sir Charles Bagot on 
behalf of England, and Mr. Adams for the United 
States, provided for the absolute neutrality of the lakes. 
‘* All vessels of war, in dock or floating on the various 
lakes, were to be dismantled: two only to remain on 
Lake Champlain, and one on each of the others, armed 
with an eighteen-pounder gun.” This treaty has been 
supplemented by another, made in 1854, more parti- 
cularly a treaty of commerce. It is optional with either 
government to annul these treaties, by giving six 
months’ notice. ‘The intended abrogation of the treaties 
has been officially announced by the Federal States, 
with an avowed intention of increasing their naval forces 
on the lakes. ' 

Having passed several years cruising about these 
immense and beautiful lakes—and few know them better 
—it will, perhaps, be interesting to the general reader 
(as a raid on Canada may possibly come sooner or 
later) if I endeavour to collect the scattered events of 
bygone years, and condense them into a brief history 
of the Frontier Question, from the breaking out of the 
seven years’ war, in 1754-5, up to the treaty of 1854. The 
descriptions of places and scenery are from my own 
notes and from memory, the history of events from 
various sources. 

With one or two very trifling exceptions, all the 
American provinces that acknowledge the supremaey of 
Queen Victoria were, in 1754, subject to France. At 
this time Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New 
York were English settlements. Little love appears to 
have been lost at any time between the French and 
English settlers; quarrels and skirmishes were per- 
petually going on; until, at last, Great Britain, on be- 
half of her distant children, determined to set the mat- 
ter at rest. So we learn that in 1755 General Braddock 
arrived from England with two thousand regular troops, 
and the four settlements already mentioned at once 
assembled all the available provincials to assist him. 
Four distinct bases of operation were determined on. 
The general, with the picked of his troops, was to march 
against Fort du Quesne, a strong position on the Ohio 
river; two regiments were to proceed by the Hudson 
and Mohawk rivers, and then by Lake Oneida, to 
reach a small post held by the British, called Oswego, 
on the shore of Lake Ontario. I must ask my reader 
to turn to the reference map of Canada in “The 
Leisure Hour” (No. 531), and the routes spoken of 
can be easily and clearly followed. The intention of this 
manoeuvre was to gain possession of a French post 
ee the Niagara. The third force, almost wholly made 

up from yolunteers, was to blockade a place named 
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Crown Point, on Lake Champlain; the odds and ends 
remaining were to attack and harass the French settle- 
ments round the Bay of Fundy. 

It will suffice for present purposes to say that three of 
these schemes signally failed. General Braddock fell at 
Fort du Quesne. The fourth seems to have been more 
fortunate, and the French were driven from several posts, 
from which they had previously annoyed and threatened 
the Nova Scotians. 

In the following year, 1756, Lord Loudon arrived from 
England to take the command. His plans of operation 
and ultimate failures were pretty much like those of his 
predecessors. He had about sixteen thousand men mus- 
tered at Albany. To obtain supremacy on the lakes 
was his grand primary object; hence the bulk of his 
forces were sent again to Oswego, the remainder to 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga. But the French com- 
mander was too sharp for him; a flotilla was constructed 
in readiness on Lake Ontario, and the other forts en- 
trenched and strengthened. Instead of attacking, his 
lordship was attacked, and the boats and battues he 
was building fell into the hands of the French, who 
came across from Toronto, at that time called Frontignac, 
their light craft protected by two sloops, one carrying 
twelve, the other sixteen guns. Thus defeated, Lord 
Loudon withdrew and wintered near Albany. I wish 
the reader to clearly remember the routes by which the 
Canadian side was attacked by us, one bearing directly 
on Montreal, the other on Lake Ontario. 

In 1757 it was determined at home that Cape Breton 
should be the point for assault. Accordingly a large fleet 
assembled at Halifax, to transport ten thousand men— 
still under command of Lord Loudon—to reduce this 
powerful fort. But the sudden arrival of a French fleet, 
and wonderful tales reaching the intended besiegers of 
its impregnability, seemed to have determined Lord 
Loudon to abandon the enterprise. The command of 
the army was now given to Major-General Abercrombie. 
His land force consisted of fifteen thousand men, of whom 
quite half were provincials. Again Crown Point was to 
be attacked by one party, whilst the others, commanded 
by General Forbes, were to fall on Fort du Quesne. 
But from England was to come a third force, com- 
manded by General Amherst, to assault and reduce the 
much-dreaded Cape Breton. He was aided by a fleet 
consisting of twenty-two sail of the line and fifteen 
frigates, and eleven thousand troops. They reached their 
destination in safety, although many mishaps occurred 
in landing the troops, as many as a hundred boats being 
lost. But the difficulties were ably surmounted, a land- 
ing was effected, and after a short but ineffectual resist- 
ance the garrison capitulated. 

This was the first and a grand success, as the capitu- 
lation included Prince Edward’s Island as well as Cape 
Breton, England having held them ever since. 

Let us now see what has become of General Aber- 
crombie. Ticonderoga is a very strong position, and 
situated on a spit of land at the end of Lake George, 
where its waters widen out into Lake Champlain. Pass- 
ing his troops in battues (flat-bottomed boats) down 
Lake George, he tried to drive the enemy from their 
entrenched position; the result was a defeat, with a 
loss of two thousand men. General Abercrombie again 
withdrew to the head of Lake George, and began to 
entrench himself. Whilst here, he contrived to make a 
successful foray on Frontignac, now Toronto, Sending 
a small body of men under General Broadstreet down 
the Mohawk river and Lake Oneida, to Oswego, he 
crossed stealthily over Lake Ontario under cover of the 





night, in some small boats, surprised and surrounded 
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the sleeping garrison, sacked all the stores, provisions, 
and available material he could find, and returned again 
to Oswego. General Amherst now determined on join- 
ing his forces to those of General Abercrombie, and re- 
trieving, if possible, the loss of the latter at Ticonderoga. 
He foolishly landed his men at Boston, and marched 
through an unexplored forest, very nearly losing his 
army, although the distance was only one hundred and 
sixty miles. He managed at last, after great difficulty, to 
reach General Abercrombie. But it was now October, 
and too late in the year for anything to be accom- 
plished; so, leaving Abercrombie in full command, 
General Amherst returned once more to Albany. 

Fort du Quesne scarcely offered any resistance to the 
force sent against it under General Forbes. Gaining 
possession, he strengthened and repaired it, re-naming 
it Fort Pitt. Up to this date it can hardly be said, with 
the exception of Cape Breton and Prince Edward’s 
Island, that anything of consequence had been accom- 
plished. 

In 1759 the main points of the drama were re-enacted, 
with varying success, but, in the main, with no very 
startling results as affecting our acquisition of Canada. 
Whilst these shifting scenes and battles were going on, 
the great and memorable expedition commanded by 
Wolfe had sailed from England. We find them wait- 
ing at Halifax until the frozen seas are broken up and 
navigation opened: twenty-two line-of-battle ships, 
thirty-five frigates, and a shoal of smaller craft, with 
eight thousand soldiers, ready to enter the St. Lawrence 
and strike at Quebec. The French army, militia included, 
did not number over twenty thousand men; ten thou- 
sand of these were to defend Quebec, commanded by 
General Montcalm—the rest were distributed, some at 
Toronto, some at Montreal, and others at various 
smaller and less important forts. 

How gallantly Quebec was carried is a story too well 
known to need recapitulating. The silent record to the 
memory of Wolfe stands conspicuously on the plains 
of Abraham, where fell two as gallant leaders as ever 
drew sword. ‘The fall of Quebec was the death-blow to 
the French in Canada. Success followed success, until, 
driven and hunted from every stronghold on the land, 
beaten on the water, the French, as a last chance, 
garrisoned themselves at Montreal, and finally sur- 
rendered. 

We must pass on to 1775, fifteen years after Canada 
became a province of Great Britain. The entire posi- 
tion of affairs is changed. We are now the defenders 
ef the frontier we then strove hard, and successfully, +o 
acquire. 

Neither time nor space permit my going into a detail 
of the numerous battles fought during the American 
War of Independence,however interesting and important 
such descriptions would prove in elucidation of the 
question of frontier; like the tidal wave, so the for- 
tunes of assailants and defenders ebbed and flowed. 

Success, to begin with, was all against us; few troops 
remained to protect the province, and no militia, as yet, 
had been organized. 'T'wo forces were fitted out by the 
Americans: one to take the route so often followed 
before, vid Lake Champlain, for the purpose of attacking 
Montreal; the other to ascend the Kennebec river, a 
very important stream flowing in a southerly course 
through New England, and then striking the Schau- 
diére river, to follow its course until it debouched into 
the St. Lawrence, opposite Quebec. The attack on 
Montreal, commanded by General Montgomery, was in 
every way successful; Sir Guy Carleton was unable 
to offer effectual opposition, the fort was abandoned, and 





he escaped to Quebec. Two British ships also fell into 
the hands of the Americans. 

The second expedition, commanded by General Arnold, 
after enduring great hardships—as the course of the 
river was rocky and very difficult to follow—its strength 
weakened by continual desertion, eventually reached the 
St. Lawrence at Point Levi. He crossed his men over 
at once; but Sir Guy Carleton was more successful 
here than at Montreal: the Americans were repulsed. 
During this time Montgomery had strengthened the 
various places he had taken on the lake, and determined 
on descending the St. Lawrence and joining his forces 
to Arnold. This he accomplished, and renewed the 
assault on Quebec. Again the attack was unsuccessful, 
and Montgomery was killed. 

For one entire winter General Arnold closely block- 
aded Quebec; and how long the beleaguered city would 
have held out it is hard to say, had not the timely arrival 
of some men-of-war from England, with reinforcements 
of artillery and infantry, settled the question. The 
American general at once withdrew from all the forts 
in occupation, and once more Canada became the sole 
right of England. 

Here, again, I must request the reader to refer to the 
map and follow me as I endeavour to trace out the 
boundary. 

First, then, we must consider all the countries lying 
north of the great lakes, and which are eventually 
drained by the St. Lawrence, as belonging to Canada; 
and those drained by rivers flowing into Hudson’s 
Bay as belonging to different portions of the British 
provinces. The most northerly point of Canada lies 
between 52° and 53° N. lat.: the most eastern point being 
Cape Gaspe; westerly, Fort William, on Lake Superior. 

The line dividing Canada from the United States is 
drawn through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, and the rivers uniting them. From 
the lower or eastern extremity of Lake Ontario it also 
follows the course of the St. Lawrence until cut by the 
parallel of 45°; taking then an easterly course, it crosses 
Lake Champlain near the exit of the Connecticut river. 
From thence it takes a very winding line along the 
course of the mountains, forming the water-shed betwixt 
the St. Lawrence and streams flowing southerly through 
the State of Maine. 

The grand natural feature of Canada is the Great 
St. Lawrence, and the chain of fresh-water seas from 
which it is fed. Lake Superior, which may be justly styled 
the source of the St. Lawrence, measures over four 
hundred miles in length, its greatest width being about 
one hundred and seventy-six miles. Its circumference, 
taking in the inequalities of the coast, is one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty miles, the area of its surface 
about forty-two thousand square miles—not a great way, 
say six thousand square miles, short of being as large 
as England. 

I have often been on its waters in a heavy gale, when 
the waves have risen quite as high as I ever saw them 
on the Atlantic. Its northern shore is high, rocky, and 
densely timbered, but intersected by numberless bays 
and land-locked harbours. The south shore is a sandy 
beach, with jutting promontories of limestone; at its 
eastern angle the waters escape by a river called the 
St. Mary. About twelve miles from its exit from the 
lake are the rapids. I once ran these rapids with 
some Indians in a canoe, but not for the richest mine 
on the lake shore would I try it again. The rapids 
are about two miles long, the water perfectly white with 
foam. A fine canal made by the Americans now joins 
lakes Superior and Huron, avoiding the nece 
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portage consequent on the rapids. A flourishing town 
has sprung up on its bank, called Sault St. Mary. 

Lake Huron comes next, far more beautiful than 
Lake Superior—about two hundred and forty miles in 
length and about two hundred and eighty at its 
widest part. This lake is nearly split in two by a 
group of islands—the Mannitoulin Islands—and by a 
long peninsula called Cabot’s Head. These islands 
are indescribably lovely, and get their name from a 
belief the Indians have that the Mannitou, or great 
Spirit, invariably lives there. It is at these islands that 
the government presents, or rather payments, are made 
every three years to the Indians. By good fortune I 
happened to be present at one of these distributions. 

At its north-west extremity it joins Lake Michigan 
by the Straits of Machillimackinac, which are about 
seven miles long. This lake is about three hundred 
miles long, with a pretty average width of seventy-five, 
and is entirely in the United States. 

Lake Huron joins Lake Erie by the river St. Clare. 
It winds its way for about forty-five miles, and widens 
out into Lake St. Clare, again narrows in and becomes 
the Detroit river, and is eventually lost in Lake Erie, 
which is about two hundred and sixty-seven miles 
long and fifty-four wide. This immense volume of water, 
flowing on, descends to Lake Ontario by the Niagara 
river. 

Here the importance of the boundary line, which still 
keeps the centre of the river, is most marked. The St. 
Lawrence, or, as it is more frequently called, the Niagara 
river, commences at a small place named Black Rock, 
about two miles north of Buffalo, and, flowing northward, 
widens out, soon after leaving Lake Erie, into a broad 
strait, in which are numerous islets. The largest of 
these, Grand Island, is about twelve miles long and 
from two to seven in width; the last of the group, 
Navy Island, about a mile and a half long and half a 
mile wide. Close to this island, on the British side, is 
the village of Chippewaw, and opposite it, on the 
American side, stands Fort Schlosser. Want of space 
forbids my mentioning, other than incidentally, how 
conspicuously these three places figured in the wars of 
1812-13-14, and again, in 1838, when Mackenzie and 
Rensellar von Rensellar stationed themselves on Navy 
Island, erected sham defences, and, with cannon brought 
from Buffalo, opened fire on the British at Chippewaw. 
The rebels had at this time a small steamer, the “ Caro- 
line,” eighty tons burden, which they used for the trans- 
port of stores, guns, and reinforcements to the island. 
The Americans were repeatedly warned that, unless she 
was withdrawn, the vessel would be seized; but, they 
taking no notice, whilst she was moored at Fort 
Schlosser the British gallantly boarded and took her. 
In trying to tow the “ Caroline” across the river, the 
current proving too strong, the only alternative was to 
set her on fire, which was done; and the blazing vessel, 
cut adrift, went whirling over rapids and falls, and 
was dashed into atoms. 

Below Navy Island the river widens out, and the 
scenery on either side is grand and lovely in the extreme. 
Here the rapids commence, which have a fall of fifty- 
seven fect in half a mile; and, taking its last headlong 
plunge, the entire river dashes over a ledge of rocks 
one hundred and sixty feet in perpendicular height. Two 
miles below the falls is the suspension bridge connect- 
ing the American and Canadian lines of railway—certainly 
a most beautiful and masterly piece of engineering. 
This bridge is a single span eight hundred feet in length, 


swings two hundred and twenty feet above the 
r, supported by four wide cables, and capable of 
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sustaining ten thousand tons; there are two roadways— 
the upper for the rail, and the lower for ordinary traffic. 
One can scarcely conceive the possibility of anything 
more sublime, or massively grand, than the scene viewed 
from the eastern end of this bridge: up-stream the falls 
and the rapids, and below, the foaming current, which 
runs on at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, until 
lost in the whirlpool, three quarters of a mile from the 
bridge. The length of the river, from its exit from Lake 
Erie to where it enters Lake Ontario, is about thirty- 
four miles. 

To enable vessels to pass from Lake Erie to Ontario, 
the Welland Canal was constructed. 

Lake Ontario, the most beautiful sheet of water in 
the world, is in length about one hundred and seventy- 
two miles, and in extreme width sixty. The St. Law- 
rence, issuing from this lake on its course to the city of 
Quebec, spreads out in many places into lakes of con- 
siderable magnitude. The first after quitting Ontario, 
and known as one of the lions of Canadian scenery, is 
the Lake of a Thousand Islands. Pen and painters’ art 
are alike feeble to convey an idea of the picturesqueness 
of these islands, that stud the lake as stars in the dome 
of heaven. Green, fertile, wooded to the water’s edge, 
as the boat or canoe threads its tortuous course through 
their mazy intricacy, each succeeding island appears 
more lovely than its predecessors. Lower down the. 
course of the river come the lakes St. Frances, St. 
Lewes, and St. Peter’s. Onreaching Quebec it narrows 
in to about a mile in width, but below this expands out 
into a broad estuary ending in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
hence, if we assume the source of the St. Lawrence to 
be the head of Lake Superior, the length of the lake 
frontier will be about one thousand eight hundred miles. 

Referring again to the map, and commencing at 
Cape Breton and Prince Edward’s Island, we follow 
up the course of the St. Lawrence, then note Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point, on Lake Champlain; Oswego, 
on Lake Ontario; and Fort Niagara, on the Niagara 
river; on the Detroit and St. Clare rivers, Amherts- 
burgh, Sandwich, and Detroit. 

As these places figure so conspicuously as points of 
action, a clear idea of their position will enable the 
reader to follow easily my concluding remarks. 

In 1812 the Americans again declared war, and deter- 
mined on subjugating Amhertsburgh and Niagara, and 
from Lake Champlain to descend again by the Mohawk 
river to Oswego. Our forces, then scattered irregularly 
over Canada, amounted to about five thousand men, 
with Sir George Prevost as commander-in-chief. On 
Lake Ontario floated the “ Royal George,” a ship of 
three hundred and forty tons, mounting twenty guns, 
a brig carrying fourteen guns, and several smaller craft. 
The Americans at this time had only one brig on tho 
lake, the “Oneida,” sixteen guns. Kingston was the 
British _port, and Sacketts Harbour the American. 
Akout this time, also, the “Tartarus,” a twenty-gun 
ship, reached Quebec from England. 

Both on land and lake, battle followed battle, the 
grand tide of success tending steadily towards the British; 
although, in a naval point of view, the Americans on 
the lakes had the best of it all through. On Ontario 
we were beaten, and on Lake Champlain we lost: the 
ship “ Confiance”—a singular and perhaps unpreeedented 
event in naval history, where a ship was launched, 
fitted, fought, and captured within the space of sixteen 
days. Much might be said to account for this superi- 
ority in naval force, but space forbids. The gallant 
defence of Machillimackinac by a hundred and ninety 
men under Colonel MceDoveal, in which the American 
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fleet, with a large body of men, were repulsed, and the 
various successes of Sir George Prevost in Lower 
Oanada, bring us up to 1815, when peace reigned again 
in Canada; and so ended the Canadian war. 

Fifty years have passed away; and during that long 
interval the friendly relations between the United States 
and England have never been seriously disturbed. Much 
have we put up with—perhaps wisely—rather than plunge 
into the miseries of a war with a navion springing from 
the same parent stock. The raid of the “Sympathizers” 
into Canada, in 1837; the St. Juan Island question, yet 
far from settled; the “ 'I'rent ;” and now the threatened 
abrogation of the treaty, are all tender points to handle. 
In the old war canals and railways in Canada had not 
been thought of, and the roads from the interior of the 
States to the frontier were little more than trails, impas- 
sable after a thaw or heavy rains. Now all has changed ; 
the various places I have spoken of, then mere block- 
forts and log-houses, have grown into flourishing cities. 
I may instance Quebec, Toronto, Montreal, Kingston, 
Amherstburgh; and the population of Upper and Lower 
Canada is now over three millions. 

I have already mentioned the Welland Canal, joining 
lakes Ontario.and Erie; there is also the Beauharnais 
Canal; athird, to avoid the Lachine rapids; a fourth, to 
avoid the Long Sault rapids, and many others of equal 
importance. 

Railways also now intersect Canada in all directions. 
The Grand Trunk, extending from Rivier du Loup to 
Lake Huron, a distance, in a direct line, of two hundred 
and fifty miles, passes in dangerous proximity to the 
American frontier. 

Dark and lowering as looks the threatened storm, still 
T cannot but believe that the future of Canada is bright. 
A stream of emigration flows steadily into it; and when, 
in the ripeness of time, the five great provinces of 
British North America shall confed:rate into a whole, 
with a country whose acreage extends from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, with England at her side she has but 
little to fear from American incursion. 

No one would wisely counsel a policy that would 
provoke a hostile feeling; but it would be utter lunacy 
not to make ready for the worst. Past experience has 
clearly demonstrated the routes most likely to be chosen 
for hostile invasion of the frontier. Prevention is at 
all times better than cure; and the sooner the brave 
Canadians fortify themselves against the threatened 
danger the better. 





DANTE. 


Ir is the purpose of the Italians to celebrate the birth of 
Dante, in the city of Florence, on the 12th of May, 1865. 
For such a celebration, the man, the place, and the time 
awe singularly harmonious and appropriate. 

Dante is the foremost man in Italian literature, and that 
literature is one of the richest in Europe. Dante fixed 
the vernacular language of modern Italy, at a time when 
all the other tongues of the surrounding kingdoms were 
barbarous and fluctuating. This he did in the period 
that used to be called the Dark Ages, but which, by the 
courtesy of later times, is known by the grander epithet 
of Medimval, whose architecture and quaintness and 
superstition are now copied by dilettanti both lay and 
clerical. 

The place of the celebration is to be the far-famed 
‘and ever beautiful Florence, which has in every age 
delighted all who can relish the charms of nature or the 
achievements of art. Instead of being the provincial 





town of a district, it is, for a time, if not permanently, to 
be the capital of the new kingdom of Italy. 

The time, too, is auspicious. Less than ten years 
ago Florence was governed by a Grand Duke, who was 
in reality a mere satrap of Austria, grinding the people 
by oppression ; persecuting men for no other offence 
than reading the Bible, so virulently as to excite the 
indignation of Europe; and in all respects executing 
the tyranny and rigour which has rendered the German 
dominion odious in Italy. Now Florence knows what 
liberty and education mean; the local government is 
mild and impartial; and soon her marble palaces and 
splendid halls will resound with the debates of a free 
deliberative assembly. 

Dante figured both as a politician and as a poet. It 
will be proper, therefre, to show something of the con- 
dition of Italy at t' time of his appearance, in order to 
estimate aright * haracter and fortunes. ‘The socie- 
ties which emerge. .rom the ruins that covered Europe 
after the invasions of the northern bo~barians proceeded 
slowly in their formation. In t! omneral movement, 
Italy was in advance of the other, ns. The Italian 
soil was divided amongst dukes, marq ‘ses, and counts, 
possessors of fiefs, according to the usual forms of the 
feudal system. The bishops having obtained several of 
these fiefs were thus invested with a political authority, 
besides their ecclesiastical power. The rural nobility 
lived in fortified castles, surrounded by villages of poor 
oppressed serfs; and the nobility of the cities also had 
their fortresses, always raised in some commanding 
position. But the people of the cities had remained 
free ; they had preserved some vestiges of the old Roman 
Empire with their municipal customs of self-govern- 
ment. They grew rich through their industry, commerce, 
and good administration, and had preserved some of the 
old dignity and consciousness of power. 

The emperors of Germany, claiming to be the succes- 
sors of those who reigned at Rome, called themselves lords 
of the Holy Roniati Empire, and kings of Italy. These 
pretensions of a foreigner were very distasteful to the 
dukes and bishops of Italian feudalism, who wished to 
be independent of that power; but, instead of uniting 
together in order to resist it, they waged petty wars 
with each other, and the weaker, party implored the 
intervention of the German chief, thus confirming the 
subjugation from which they longed to be delivered. 
This watit of unity has been the bane of Italy down to 
our own day; and if is truly gratifying to observe what 
prodigious advances have been made to further that 
unity, by the aid of very discordant politicians, who have 
added té6 Piedmont, or the kingdom of Sardinia, not 
only the small Duchies, but also Lombardy and Naples. 
Let but the true patriots of the present day wait patiently, 
and act wisely, and we may hope to hail Italy free from 
the Alps to the sea. 

Pope Gregory vi had a fierce struggle with the 
Emperor Henry tv on the subject of investitures, which 
divided the whole of Italy into two camps; the popula- 
tions of the cities being the most ardent in favour of 
the pontiffs, whilst the feudal nobility generally declared 
themselves for the imperial cause. ‘The partisans of 
the emperors were called Ghibellins, those of the Pope 
Guelfs—both names imported from certain rival houses 
in Germany. The Italian republics became either Guelfs 
or Ghibellins; and in the same city were often to be 
found men of both parties, and numerous causes of dis- 
cord, which embittered men against each other. Per- 
sonal quarrels, too, and the rancorous desire of revenge, 





often made those beautiful cities the scenes of mis 
and bloodshed. 
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Afier mauy changes in the form of the government 
of Florence, there was a new constitution arranged in 
1282, denominated in the annals of Italy the Second 
People. ‘There were three magistracies, the Priors, 
Priores, or chiefs; the Captain of the People, and the 
Podesta. Gradually, the Priors became the supreme 
officers of the Florentine government. Dante was, at 
the age of thirty-five, elected to the office; and that 
honour became the source of all his misfortunes. 

During the period when the democratic constitution 
of 1282 was in full vigour and operation, Florence was 
one of the largest cities of Italy, with 100,000 in- 
habitants, and its rulers could maintain an army of 
more than 20,000 men. The city contained 200 cloth 
manufactories, and above 100 banks of exchange. The 
Palazzo Vecchio, still so grand and perfect, was built in 
1289. At the present moment «-me of those ancient 
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and gorgeous edifices are fitting up, to be the worthy 
seats of the Italian king and parliament. Towards the 
close of the thirteenth century, the Florentines issued 
a coin called the florin, having on one side the figure of 
St. John, patron of the city, and on the other the lily, 
the crest of the municipality. The extensive commerce 
of ‘Tuscany introduced it in every part of the world, and 
it was imitated by several nations. Even in our own 
days, England has adopted the florin among her coins, 
unconsciously perpetuating the historical tradition of the 
ancient wealth of Florence. 

Dante was born at Florence on the 12th of May, 1265. 
His father, Alighieri, was a judge or jurisconsult. By 
his first wife he had a son named Francis, and after 
widowhood he married Donna Bella, by whom he 
another son, who was baptized at the church of 
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St. John, and received the name of Durante, whieh was 
abbreviated into Dante. 

When a child, he was educated by Brunetto Latini, 
a personage of eminence in his time. Brunetto was a 
zealous Guelf; and, when the Ghibellins were victorious 
at the battle of Monte Aperti, he was driven out of the 
city, and spent the years of his exile in France. In 
Paris he published a book called the “Tresor,” in the 
language of the north of France—a sort of encyclopedia 
or universal dictionary. It treats of sacred, profane, 
and natural history; of geography, astronomy, and the 
science of governments; and was one of the books most 
read by Dante. Brunetto returned to Florence in 1284, 
and, being employed in the public service, could no 
longer continue the education of Dante, who was sent to 
complete his studies at Bolognaand Padua. There were, 
in several of the Italian towns, what were called studi 
—something like our modern universities. Bologna 
became famous for its law studies, and is said at one 
time to have had not less than 10,000 students of all 
nations. 

Dante had the misfortune to lose his father when he 
was ten years of age. When he was about seventeen, 
he had already witnessed in Florence the deplorable 
consequences of civil wars. The Ghibellins had re- 
turned in 1273; they were again expelled in 1275; they 
came again in 1279, and obtained a small share in the 
government; but the Guelfs kept the ascendency, and 
held the reins of government, with very little variety, 
during the life of Dante. His family was in affluent 
circumstances, and he wished to remain free, and in- 
dulge in the cultivation of learning; but his friends 
were anxious that he should take an interest in the con- 
cerns of his party, and he gradually entered political 
life. He had long been known as the Poet; but we 
shall give a brief account of his political career 
separately. 


DANTE’S CAREER AS A POLITICIAN.* 

Arezzo, as well as the rest of Tuscany, had been 
Guelfic till 1287, when the influence of her bishop gave 
the ascendency to the Ghibellins; the Florentines, assisted 
by Bologna, Lucca, and Pistoia, advanced into a moun- 
tainous district of Arezzo, and met the enemy at Cam- 
paldino. The Florentines had 12,000 foot and 2000 
cavalry. ‘Ihe army of Arezzo did not exceed 8000 foot 
and 900 cavalry. The latter bravely asked to be allowed 
to give battle. They charged with so much impetuosity 
that they broke the line of the Florentine cavalry, 
who yielded and fled, in order to re-form under the 
protection of their infantry. The Arezzo cavalry pur- 
sued with so much rashness that it soon became isolated, 
whilst the Florentine cavalry, rallying with its infantry, 
fell with the whole forces first on the Arezzo cavalry, 
which they routed, and afterwards turned on the in- 
fantry and crushed it. The loss of the vanquished was 
about 3000 killed and 2000 prisoners. The battle of 
Campaldino was fought on the 11th of June, 1289. A 
letter from Dante, which has unfortunately been lost 
since, was seen by Leonardo d’Arezzo. It gave a minute 
description of the various phases of the battle. The 
poet fought on horseback in the first line, and was 
exposed to great danger. 





* A curious illustration may be given of the way in which the personal 
biography of Dante is mixed up with the public events of his time in the 
literary works of Carlo Troya and Count Cesare Balbo, two of the mcst 
distinguished Italian historians of our own century. Troya began to 
make researches into the life of Dante, and ended by writing a mediawval 
history of Italy. Balbo ended his studies on the medisyal history of 
Italy by writing a life of Dante, 
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On his return to Florence, after tliat memorable day, 
many sorrows awaited him. He for some time suffered 
acutely from an illness ; scarcely was he cured when he 
shared, with his beloved Beatrice, her grief at the loss 
of her father Portinari; and, to crown all, Beatrice her- 
self died on the 9th of June, 1290. For several months 
he gave way to his tears and sorrow. His friends, 
sceing him in such a 
deplorable state of 
gloom, with life a bur-' 
den to him, pressed 
him to marry. He 
yielded, and in 1292 
wedded Gemma, tho 
daughter of Manetto 
de Donati. Family 
feuds were added to 
political factiousness. 
‘Though allied to Corso 
Donati, the poet could 
not brook his pride 
and insolence; and, as 
Corso had vowed an 
implacable hatred to 
Guido Cavalcanti, the 
first friend of Dante, 
the poet sacrificed his 
interest and family ties, 
and remained true to 
friendship. 

There occurred a 
violent popular move- 
ment against the no- 
bles; and the people, 
conducted by Giano 
della Bella, made vio- 
lent laws against any 
noble who might out- 
rage the populoni. 
Dante became one of 
the Grandi. Giano had 
carried his measures 
too violently, and was 
banished by the peo- 
ple in 1295. He died 
in poverty and exile. 
At this period Dante’s 
importance in the re- 
public increased ra- 
pidly. His advice was 
taken on all occasions 
—on peace and war, changes of laws and customs, em- 
bassies and deliberations. Between 1293 and 1300 he 
was intrusted with missions or embassies in the service 
of the republic. Embassies were simple in those days. 
The ambassador started alone, or with a single ser- 
vant, on horseback, fulfilled his errand, and returned 
on the same horse. 

The elements of discord thickened about Florence. 
To Guelf and Ghibellin agitators were added Neri and 
Bianchi, Blacks and Whites, in endless complications. 
It is a hopeless task to present to our readers an in- 
telligible idea of the origin of these fends. We can only 
mention some particulars connected with the fate and 
fortunes of Dante. He was a Guelf and a White; and, 
when thé Blacks announced that a French prince was 
coming to “ more embroil the fray,” and to take their 
part, Dante, having obtained strength enough to protect 
his authority, issued a decree banishing the most turbu- 
lent Blacks; and, to show his impartiality, he included 
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in the decree of exile some of the Whites, who had been 
the first to appeal to the sword. He thus procured to 
himself the most virulent hatred from both factions. He 
was sent to Rome to implore the Pope not to send the 
French troops to Florence; but their presence there 
had been resolved upon. They joined the Blacks, plun- 
dered and burned the houses and palaces of the Whites, 
and spread plunder, 
massacre, and confla- 
gration into the coun- 
try around. <A law 
was made at Florence 
to inquire into the 
misdeeds of former 
priors. Dante, who 
was detained at Rome~ 
while his country was 
desolated, heard that 
he was accused of two 
crimes: resistance to 
the mission of the 
French prince, and 
misusing the public 
money. He was sum- 
moned to appear before 
the Podesta within 
forty days, and pay 
within the same time 
a fine of 8000 livres. 
If he neither appeared 
nor paid, he was con- 
demned to confiscation 
of his property, and 
perpetual banishment. 
To the accusation of 
misusing. the . public 
money he never. con- 
descended to make the 
slightest allusion. The 
delay expired on the 
10th of March, 1302, 
and on that. very day 
the second sentence 
was pronounced, by 
which Dante and thir- 
teen other individuals 
were declared rebel- 
lious to the republic of 
Florence, and con- 
demned to perpetual 
banishment. He left 
Rome immediately, and went to Siena, to be as near 
Tuscany as possible. Still worse news came from 
thence. A general expulsion of the Whites was decreed 
on the 4th of April, and Dante again by name expressly 
exiled. His fine house at Florence was plundered and 
burnt. His wife and children remained there in ob- 
security and penury. He was ruined, banished, and 
broken-hearted. , 

He began those wanderings that never ended but 
with his life. He experienced “how bitter is the bread 
that is eaten at the table of a foreigner, and how weary 
are the steps of him who is compelled to go up and 
down the stairs of a patron.” The places where he got 
a temporary resting-place are visited by the Italians 
now as the birthplace of Shakespeare is visited by the 
Anglo-Saxons scattered over the world. Can Francesco, 
having got possession of Verona in 1311, was surnamed 


by many of his admirers Can Grande, and m 
court the consolation and refuge of the unfortunat 
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received Danie with great kindness; but at his court 
there were jugglers and buffoons, who were no companions 
for Dante. There was one buffoon in particular who 
was greatly relished the more impudent he was. Can 
Grande saw that Dante had no great liking to him, and 
said one day, “ I am astonished that this buffoon, grossly 
ignorant and fool as he is, should be able to please us 
all and be beloved, while you, reported to be so learned, 
cannot do as much.” ‘“ You would cease to wonder,” 
replied Dante, “if you considered that friendship is 
based upon a similarity of manners and intellect.” 

For a time, in such a sphere, his whole being was 
depressed and paralysed; but soon his energetic soul 
arose, and hope and genius manifested their uncon- 
querable existence. He commenced a new era, a long 
life of bitter exile, and the creation of his great poem. 

Until the time of his banishment he had been a zeal- 
ous Guelf; but from that date his zeal cooled, and his 
views changed, till he became a thorough Ghibellin. 
In 1810 he wrote a manifesto to the German emperor 
Henry vil, urging him to turn his victorious arms against 
Florence. The exiled Whites and Ghibellins collected 
a force of 9000 foot and 1600 horse, and in the night came 
near the gates of Florence, without any suspicion being 
raised of their approach. Unfortunately they halted, and 
waited the whole night for reinforcements, and the city 
had time to make preparations for defence. A sowp de 
mein was attempted in the morning, but it failed. 
Dante was engaged in this disastrous expedition ; hence- 
forth he withdrew from the double faction, and endea- 
voured to obtain his recall to his fatherland by other 
means than violence and bloodshed. He went to Paris,* 
to Avignon, to Genoa, and back to Tuscany. In 1317 
the republic softened from her sternness, and inclined 
to recall a certain number of the exiled, on condition 
that they should constitute themselves prisoners, appear 
in the cathedral, torch in hand, and there recommend 
themselves to the mercy of the comune. Dante’s name 
was put on the restored list, but he rejected the con- 
ditions with disdain. His proud refusal was met with 
renewed bitterness; and from this day he saw that death 
in cxile awaited him. He retired in deep gloom to 
Verona. In the beginning of 1319 he paid a short visit 
to Udine, and thence came to Ravenna. At Ravenna 
attempts were made to drag him again into the collisions 
of politics ; but he resisted them all, and lived as retired 
as he possibly could. He revised and completed the 
*“‘ Paradiso,” and he also composed a paraphrase on the 
seven penitential psalms. It is a work of pious con- 
solation, of resignation, appealing to the justice of God, 
after suffering from the iniquities of men, and inter- 
spersing facts relating to his own life, its blemishes and 
its occupations. He had hopes of being crowned as 
poet of Italy in that Florence which he had loved so 
dearly, and where he first uttered his poetical inspira- 
tions. But it was not so to be. To oblige his protector 
and friend, Guido Novello de Polenta, the sovereign of 
Ravenna, he went on a mission to Venice, but the 
Venetians would not allow him a public audience. His 





* There is good reason to believe that Dante also visited England, and 
studied for a time at Oxford. In 1416 a translation of the “ Divina 
Commedia” into Latin was made by John of Serravalle, Bishop of 
Fermo, at the request of Cardinal Amadeo and two English bishops 
whom he had met at the Council of Constance. In the preface to his 
translation, which is preserved in ms. in the Vatican Library, Serravalle 
expressly states that Dante studied theology ‘‘tam in Oxoniis in regno 
Anglis quam Parisiis.’’ Boccaccio, insome Latin verses sent to Petrarch 
with a copy of Dante’s poem, also asserts that he had visited 


— " Parisios dudum, extremosque Britannos.” 


, = probably be about 1308, twenty years before the birth of 
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absence was very short. Scarcely returned to Ravenna, 
he lay down on the bed of. sickness, and died on the 
14th of September, 1321, at the age of fifty-six. He was 
buried in the cemetery of the Frati Minori. 
‘* Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar, 

Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore ; 

Thy factions, in their worse than civil war, 

Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 

Their childrens’ children would in vain adore 

With the remorse of ages.”’ 

Florence, ashamed of her cruel conduct, long claimed 
the remains of her poet; but Ravenna refused to part 
with the memorial of her hospitality. The demand was 
renewed again and again, but invain. In 1518 Michacl 
Angelo urged Leo x to make another effort, offering to 
carve, with his own hands, the sepulchre of the poet. 
In 1805 Florence determined to raise a monument to 
Dante. Alfieri took an active part in the project. But 
it was not till 1829 that it was completed. Ricci ex- 
ecuted a beautiful statue of Dante, placed in the centre 
of an allegorical group, on a splendid marble mausoleum. 
His ashes are not there; but the memorial stands in 
the church of Santa Croce, in company with Macchia- 
velli, Michael Angelo, Galileo, and Alfieri. 


DANTE’S CAREER AS A POET. 

When he was nine years old his father took him to a 
festival at the house of a rich neighbour, Portinari, who 
had a young daughter called Beatrice, between eight 
and nine years old, and full of grace and nobleness. 
Her appearance kindled in the enthusiastic boy an affec- 
tion so ardent that it became what we now call a mono- 
mania. The beloved image never left him; he sought 
every opportunity of beholding her features. She be- 
came from that day for him a type of perfection; and, 
while still a youth, he often gazed on the house where 
the graceful little lady was dwelling, and always returned 
the better for his visit. As he advanced in. years, the 
thought of her kept him virtuous, and in his dreams he 
beheld her radiant. When he was about nineteen he 
met her in some public place; she was dressed in white 
and stood between two ladies older than herself. For 
the first time she bowed to him, with exquisite grace, 
and for the first time his ears heard words spoken by 
the young lady. He withdrew much delighted, and 
commenced his first poetical effusion, a sonnet relating 
his emotions, which became public without any know- 
ledge of the name of the youthful author. He wrote 
several other sonnets; his name became known, and 
from that day he was called THE port. In 1287 Beatrice 
became the wife of a knight, Simon de Bardi, and died 
on the 9th of June, 1290. Dante was overwhelmed with 
grief; but she revived in his imagination, and prompted 
his genius and inspirations. He makes her his guide 
through the circles of heaven, in the part of his great 
poem called “ Paradiso.” 

But it was not by sonnets and canzone that Dante 
became the darling and tle pride of Italy : it was by his 
“ Divina Commedia,” with its three parts, “ L’Inferno,” 
“Tl Purgatorio,” and “Tl Paradiso.” It was the fashion 
in the Middle Ages for men of genius ay ~. ‘magination 


to describe themselves, either in prs: <2 verse, as 
making journeys into unknown and my.‘°>* 77 ~ agions, 
and relating what they heard or saw, or w.~ told by 


superior beings. Dante adopted this form, which was 
well known and popular,* and produced a long poem, in 





* Learned pedants have tried to trace the idea of the *‘ Commedia” 
to some contemporary or preceding tale or novel. The very multiplicity 
of sources thus indicated or conjectured proves that Dant« ‘iid not borrow 
his conception from any previous work, but that the “ Vision” was a 
prevailing form of the literature of the time. 
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DANTE. 


which he gives much historical information about his 
contemporaries and himself, with much science and 
theology, and many poetical beauties, the result of his 
varied learning, and of the wanderings and struggles of 
his agitated and unhappy life. He wishes it to be under- 
stood that his poem had, in the first place, a literal 
sense; and next, an allegorical and mysterious one. 
Thus, he really admired Beatrice literally; and this 
shadowed forth his adoration of religion and virtue. 
She was ever near him, like a guardian spirit, when he 
was in danger of being drawn away by vain philosophy, 
or of neglecting the exercises of piety prescribed by 
revealed truth. 


THE * DIVINA COMMEDIA,” 


Why the poem of Dante should be called a comedy, 
when there is nothing humorous in it, we must leave to 
Italian grammarians and critics to determine. The title 
was retained in the earlier editions, till, at the close of the 
fifteenth century, the epithet “Divina” was prefixed. 
Dante is the hero of his own tale—the Ulysses of the 
modern “ Odyssey.” It consists of one hundred cantos ; 
the first, introductory to the whole work, the others con- 
sisting of three times thirty-three, in allusion to the sup- 
posed period of our Lord’s sojourning upon earth. A 
separate portion is devoted to the three regions of hell, 
purgatory and paradise. Dante first descends into hell 
under the guidance of Virgil, who shows very little of the 
pagan poet, but is a good medizval, almost Christian, and 
who has charms or power to facilitate the passage, and 
to overpower or awe the various demons or monsters 
who obstruct their progress. They descend through 
nine successive circles of torment to the centre of the 
earth; and in cach circle they find criminals, popes 
among the number, suffering punishment for parti- 
cular sins—as covetousness, sacrilege, murder, forgery, 
treachery, ingratitude to benefactors, etc. Occasion is 
taken to introduce tragic and cruel deeds of history, 
and notice of the perpetrators. After many scenes of 
horror, the poet and his guide get out at the antipodes 
of that part of the globe at which they entered, and 
come to the foot of the mountain of Purgatory. 

The Purgatorio of Dante is not the sordid traffic-place 
of the Popish Church, but an allegorical embodiment 
of the opinion entertained by some, that there is a place 
for the temporary purification of sinners susceptible of 
recovering a pure state of soul. This is stated with great 
precision by Plato and by Pythagoras. Dante’s expi- 
atory mountain is situated in a desert island. It is 
divided into nine zones, in the ascent of which the 
souls are purified from sin; and it is crowned by the 
terrestrial paradise of Eden. Deducting this paradise 
and the lower step, there remain seven terraces, each 
being consecrated to the expiation of one of the seven 
mortal sins. Cato of Utica warns Virgil and Dante 
how to-proceed. As before, various historical characters 
are met with ; among them, Casella, a Florentine musi- 
cian, sings one of Dante’s sonnets, and Manfred, king 
of Naples, relates the particulars of his death. With 
the morning the poets reach the height; and Virgil 
gives Dante full liberty to choose his own way, till he 
shall meet with Beatrice. Heis eager to visit the forest 
of the terrestrial paradise; he is stopped by a stream— 
the water of Lethe; suddenly a brilliant car appears, 
and Beatrice descends from heaven. She reveals the 
future destiny of the Church, and darkly predicts some 
future events. The poet is conducted to the fountain, 
tastes of its waters, and is prepared for mounting to the 
stars. 

Tn the third part of the “ Divina Commedia,” the “ Para- 
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diso,” Dante takes his reader to the realm of eternal 
felicities. In his ideal of heaven he has followed the 
Ptolemaic system; his paradise is divided into nine 
spheres wheeling round our earth. Commencing his 
pilgrimage, he is rapt to the highest heaven, and sees 
Beatrice gazing on the sun more steadfastly than an 
eagle. With her he ascends successively to the moon, 
to Mercury, to Venus, to the sun, to Mars, and so on, 
holding conference with the sainted spirits whom he 
encountered. Heis subsequently taken up with Beatrice 
into the Empyrean. Now her beauty transcends all 
human sense: no mortal power could describe her celes- 
tial loveliness ; but we would recommend to those who 
are curious to study the descriptions, the discussions, 
and the theology of the “ Paradiso” in the original, with 
what help they can get from Italian commentators. 
These throw light upon historical allusions, but, for the 
meaning of the poem, Dante is his own best interpreter.* 
Making allowance for the mediwval plan on which it 
is constructed, and getting over the incongruity of mix- 
ing Pagan and Christian personages, the artistic sym- 
metry of the whole poem is perfect. There is not an 
image, not a line, not a word thrown out at random. 
There is great unity in the general plan, along with an 
endless variety in the details. ‘Those who have laboured 
to discover deep allegorical meanings pervading the 
whole work have shown much idle and foolish ingenuity. 
Some have even asserted that a hidden anti-papal spirit is 
throughout apparent. In the main Dante is ar orthodox 
Catholic, and follows closely the scholastic divinity, as 
laid down by Thomas Aquinas in his “ Summa Theo- 
logie.” But against the temporal power and political 
ambition of the Popes he protested as vehemently as 
Arnold of Brescia himself, and in some points even of 
doctrine he had a light that almost justified the humor- 
ous assertion of the Jesuit Pare Hardouin, that the 
“Commedia” must have been written by a disciple of 
Wicliffe. Some passages will prove that he cannot be 
claimed as a blindly devoted son of the Romish Church, 
but that he was one who, in the darkest times, longed 
and strove for a Reformation :—t+ 
** Woe to thee, Simon Magus! woe to you, 
His wretched followers! who the things of God, 
Which should be wedded unto goodness, them, 
Rapacious as ye are, do prostitute 
For - and ere in adultery. ... 
— * 
- es tig who is he, than all the rest 
Glancing in fiercer agony, on whom 
A ruddier flame doth prey? .... 
He of himself can tell thee, and his wrongs. . 
. What then of me requirest? If to know 
So much imports thee, who I am, that thou 
Hast therefore down the bank descended, learn 
That in the mighty mantle I was robed, 
And of a she-bear was indeed the son, 
So eager to advance my whelps, that there 
My having in my purse above I stowed, 
And here myself. Under my head are dragged 





* He wrote in Latin a treatise ‘De Monarchia,” and two books “ De 
Vulgari Eloquio.” In the former he defends the imperial claims against 
the temporal assumptions of the Pope. In the latter he treats of tho 
vernacular poetry of Italy, which he was ambitious of raising above that 
of the Provengal tongue. In his ‘‘ Vita Nuova” many autobiographical 
hints are found. In the “ Convito,” or ‘‘ Banquet,” written later in life, 
during his banishment, his discussion of various matters throws more 
light on the ‘‘ Commedia” than can be gathered from the commentators, 

+ In his prose Latin treatise, ‘‘De Monarchid,” are many passages 
against both the spiritual and temporal ambition of the Popes. Here 
are two sentences :—‘ Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Christ Jesus. He himself is the Rock on which the Church is 
built, Ipse est petra, swper quam edificata est ecclesia,” ‘* Every divine 
law is found in one or other of the two Testaments; but in neither can 
I find that the care of temporal matters was given to the priesthood, 
On the contrary, I find that the first priests were removed from them by 


(Book iii.) 


law, and the later priests by command of Christ to his — 
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The rest, my predecessors in the guilt 

Ofsimony. Stretched at their length they lie 

Along an opening in the rock. ’Midst them 

I also low shall fall soon as he comes (Boniface v111) 

For whom I took thee, when so hastily 

I questioned. But already longer time 

Hath passed, since my soles kindled, and thus 

Upturned have stood, than is his doom to stand 

Plante with fiery feet. For after him 

One yet of deeds more ugly shall arrive, (Clement v) 

From forth the west, a shepherd without law, (Avignon, 1308) 

Fated to cover both his form and mine. 

He a new Jason shall be called, of whom 

In Maccabees we read; and favour such 

As to that pricst his king indulgent showed 

Shall be of France’s monarch shown to him.” 

* ~ * * 
“If reverence of the keys restrained me not, 

Which thou in happier time didst hold, I yet 

Severer speech might use. Your avarice 

O’ercasts the world with mourning, under foot 

Treading the good, and raising bad men up. 

Of shepherds like to you the Evangelist 

Was ware, when her who sitS upon the waves (waters) 

With kings in filthy whoredom he beheld.” 

* * * * 
** Ah, Constantine! to how much ill gave birth 

Not thy conversion, but that plenteous dower 

Which the first wealthy Father gained from thee.” 
L' Inferno, c, xix. 


* * * - 
*,. ...» The Church of Rome, 
Mixing two governments that ill assort, 
Hath missed her footing, fallen into the mire, 
And there herself and burden much defiled.” 


Sometimes we meet with passages rising above mere 
ecclesiastical polemics, and showing a knowledge of the 
pure fountain of light and truth. 

Thus, in the 7th canto of the “ Paradiso,” Beatrice 
is represented as explaining the mode of redemption by 
the atonement of Christ. 


“ Adan, submitting not that God should place 
A salutary curb upon his will, 
Condemned himself, and with him all his race ; 
Who thence, infirm and weak, e’en from their birth, 
For ages lay in error grovelling, till 
The Word of God descended upon carth. 
Then was the nature, that rebellious strove 
Against its Maker, to His person joined 
By the sole act of His eternal Love.” 


There was no way of ransom and restoration save by 
the exercise of Divine Mercy and Divine Justice. The 
exercise of mercy alone would have left just punishment 
unfulfilled; the exercise of justice would have involved 
all mankind in merciless misery. 

** Behoved it then that God should lead again 
His creature to pure life by his own ways ;— 
Either I say by one, or by the twain (Justice and Mercy). 

But, since the work is deemed of greater worth 
The more the Agent’s goodness it displays, 
And manifests the heart that gave it birth, 

The Good Supreme, whose stamp benign on all 
His works is written, chose the twofold way 
Your fallen race from misery to recall. 

Nor in the one or other, since the time 
The first sun shone unto the latest day, 

Hath been, or shall be, project so sublime.— 

Giving himself a ransom for mankind, 

His bounty God more evidently shewed 
Than if he merely had a pardon signed, 
And every other mode had wholly failed, 
As short of Justice, if the Son of God 
Had not in flesh his God-head humbly veiled.”’ 


In another canto there is a wonderful testimony to 
the self-evidencing power of the Scriptures :— 
* La larga ploja 
Dello Spirito Santo, ch’é diffusa 
In su le vecchie, e’n su le nuove cuoja, 
E sillogismo che la mi hac conchiusa 
Acutamente, si ch’n verso d’ella 
Ogni dimostrazion mi pare ottusa’’ 


—“The copious shower of the Holy Spirit, which is 


ea). over the Old and the New Testament (parch- 


ent), is a mode of reasoning which has settled my 





faith so clearly, that, in comparison of it, all demon- 
stration appears to me but flat.” 

The canto in which this passage occurs (the 24th of 
the “ Paradiso”) is one which will give a good idea ot 
Dante’s religious creed as well as of the style of his poem. 
In the vision of his journey through the celestial regions, 
he is in the presence of St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
John, who examine him upon the three cardinal virtues, 
faith, hope, and charity, which these three apostles are 
respectively supposed to represent. Part of his confer- 
ence with St. Peter we quote, from Wright’s translation, 
which, in this part, is better than that of Cary. The 
apostle has put the question, “ Fede che ¢?”—* What 
is Faith?” 

** Straightway I raised my forehead at the word 
Unto the Light whence issued such a tone; 
Then turned to Beatrice, who on me bent 
So satisfied a look as said: ‘Let flow 
The streams within thy secret bosom pent.’ 
*O may that Grace which bids me now confess 
Before so great a Captain, power bestow, 
That I may worthily my thoughts express, 
Father,’ I added, ‘ as of old was taught 
By thy dear brother’s pen unerring, (who 
Rome by thy aid to pure religion brought)—(St. Paul)— 
Faith is the substance of things hoped for, and 
The evidence of things not yet in view: 
This is its essence as I understand.’ 
* Thou comprehendest rightly,’ then I heard, 
‘ If to thy reason it appeareth clear, 
Why such a definition be preferred.’ 
I answered him: ‘ The mighty mysteries, 
Whose full reality is opened here, 
Are so concealed on earth from mortal eyes, 
That they exist but in belief alone, 
On which our hope is so entirely founded, 
That faith and substance are accounted one. 
To this belief all righteousness we trace; ~ 
On this alone our reasonings must be grounded; 
Hence Faith instead of argument hath place.’ 
Then heard I: ‘ If, as understood by thee, 
Were understood all knowledge gained on earth, 
Then would be found no room for sophistry.’ 
Thug breathed the spirit, warmed with love and joy ; 
Then added: ‘ Of this coin is proved the worth, 
Both as regards the weight and the alloy : 
But is it in thy purse?’ ‘ Yes,’ I replied, 
* So shining and so round, it renders clear 
All things that in its impress are described.’ 
l'rom the deep Light whose radiance there did glow, 
Sounded these words: ‘ Whence came this Jewel dear, 
From which doth every other virtue flow ?” 
Then I: ‘The Spirit’s most abundant shower, 
Poured out upon the Pages New and Old, 
Hath of itself a syllogistic power ; 
And hath convinced me with a strength so full, 
That, in comparison with it, I hold 
Each other demonstration weak and dull.’ 
Then he: ‘The Old and Latter Testament, 
Which wrought conviction on thy faculties,— 
Which is the proof that they from God were sent?” 
* The works that followed, proof sufficient bear,’ 
Isaid: ‘and Nature, to accomplish these, 
Ne’er heated iron, nor anvil struck.’ ‘ Declare 
Who gives to thee assurance,’ was replied, 
* That these works had existence; sithence he 
Who would convince thee swears it—none beside.’ 
* 1f without miracles the world was brought 
To Christian faith,’ I answered, ‘this would be 
A hundred times the greatest ever wrought: 
And 80 it was,—that, poor and hungry, thou 
Entcredst the field to propagate that tree 
Once a rich vine—a stock unfruitful now.’ 
Then was re-echoed through the lofty sphere, 
*O God we offer praises unto Thee,’ 
In tones well worthy of an Angel’s ear,’”’ 


On being further questioned about his faith, 


* T answer, I believe in one God,—sole, 
Eternal,—who, unmoved Himself, doth move 
The universe by Love’s supreme control. 
Proofs physical and metaphysical 
Not only have I, but through Moses, and 
The Prophets, and the Gospel, and through all 
The Psalms, and through your works, to which was given 
A holy influence,—I understand 
The truth which floweth down to carth from heayen, 
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And in Three Persons is my faith confest— 

An essence so conjoined, and yet so trine, 

They equally admit of sunt and est. 
And what the evangelic Books reveal 

Of this profound and blissful state divine, 

Hath on my heart impressed its truthful seal. 
This is the source,—this is the spark, which spreads 

To vivid flame ; and, like a star in heaven, 

With splendour dight, o’er me effulgence sheds.’ 
E’en as a master, from a servant hearing 

Tidings that ploase—as soon as they are given, 

His arms around him casts ;—such kindly bearing 
Was by the Apostolic Light expressed ; 

Who, soon as my confessions he had heard, 

Thrice, chanting loud, encircled moe, and blessed ; 
Such was the pleasure that my speech conferred.” 

Dante’s contemporarics understood and relished his 
poem, as it described so many incidents and characters 
with which they were familiar. But soon these in- 
telligent readers passed away, and the poem became in 
some measure neglected, when years had effaced all the 
local animosities and personalities. Petrarca and Boc- 
caccio were the first two men to express a profound 
admiration for the poem, abstractedly from all tempo- 
rary associations. ‘They were near enough, in time and 
place, to gather up some traditional notices of Dante, 
and so could explain allusions not obvious to the multi- 
tude. By their influence a remarkable kind of homage 
was paid to the poet—the foundation of professorships 
for the elucidation and explanation of the “ Divina Com- 
media.” Boccaccio filled the first, established at Florence. 
Pisa followed the example, and also Bologna and Pia- 
cenza. ‘These professorships were invested with a very 
solemn and popular charaeter; the lectures were 
delivered in the churches, and, as much as possible, on 
days of great Christian festivals. 

In 1453, .after the fall of Constantinople, Greek 
literature came to aid the Latin, in hostility to the 
modern Italian, and the Dante professorships were all 
gradually suppressed. As the poet had described many 
of the Popes in his “ Inferno,” that showed he had no 
opinion of their infallibility ; and so the zealous Papists 
hated his poem. In an era two hundred years after the 
death of Dante, the Jesuits came into existence; and, 
as they found in his poem an indignant protest against 
the sale of pardons and indulgences, and much true 
religion, which they called heresy, that subtle and power- 
ful society became the enemy of the poct and his works. 
Nevertheless, through all the revolutions and varieties 
of Italian taste, he ascended, step by step, the throne on 
which he now reigns supreme over Italian poetry and 
Italian literature.* It is long since the whole peninsula 
proclaimed him the “ Cantore della rettitudine, e della 
religione; V’amico della patria e del vero; il poeta 
storico”—* The bard of justice and of religion, the friend 
of his country and of truth; the poet of history.” He 
has turned out to be the teacher of his country, the 
founder of her literary renown, perhaps we may call 





* The attention paid to Dante in his native land in this our nineteenth 
century is unbounded. In the various cities of Italy not less than forty 
new editions of the “Divina Commedia” have been published. In 
addition, the number of Commentaries and other elucidatory works pub- 
lished in Italian since the beginning of the nineteenth century is nearly a 
hundred, 

The conventional portrait of Dante, crowned with laurel, is a familiar 
frontispiece to most of the editions of his poem. It is given in Cary’s 
and in Wright’s translations, cheap editions of which are in Bohn’s 
series. Tho face is sad and melancholy, as of ‘the man who had looked 
into the Inferno,”’ as his countryman said of him. In a nobler and more 
than poetical sense the saying may be used of him, as of all who have 
felt the terrors of an awakened conscience, and been led thereby to look 
to the Divine Saviour for comfort and peace. The beautiful sketch by 
his friend and contemporary Giotto, of which we give a copy, was drawn 
on the walls of the chapel of the Podesta Palace, now a public prison. 
Here it was re-discovered in 1840, with other portraits hy the same hand, 
after long concealment, under plaster and whitewash, We give another 
portrait of him in later years from an old medallion, 
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him also the prophet of her political unity—the 
loftiest representative of Italian passions, aspirations, 
and genius. 








THIEVES IN THE CITY. 


Wiruin the memory of most of us the aspects of life in 
London city proper have undergone a remarkable change. 
What this is is best seen by contrasting the streets as 
they appear during the transaction of business in business 
hours, with the same thoroughfares as they appear on 
Sundays, or in the late evenings of summer, when the 
business of the day is done. During the usual hoyrs 
of traffic the city is a huge hive, busy, bustling, and 
swarming, and resounding with a thousand mingled 
noises ; but late on asummer night, and more markedly 
still during the hours of Sunday throughout the year, 
the hum and the turmoil cease, and something like a 
complete calm settles down over the spot. ‘The Sunday 
morning bells, which, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Bank, the Mansion House, and the Roval Ex- 
change, ring in the hour of worship, have really the 
effect of luring very few people to church. We can from 
experience bear witness to the fact that service is some- 
times performed in a building which would accommodate 
seven or eight hundred, to an audience scarcely number- 
ing half-a-dozen, including beadle and pew-opener. The 
reason is, that the church-going population are not living 
within sound of the bells, but are attending service else- 
where. The Sunday denizens of the city, few in number, 
are not, for the most part, a church-geing class: they 
are porters, cooks, waiters, warehousemen, packers, 
watchmen, and men of a like order, with many of whom 
Sunday is rather a day of comparative leisure than a 
complete holiday, and who, if they slip away from their 
week-day dens for an hour or two, do so to sniff the air 
of the pavement, or to catch a momentary breeze from 
the river, rather than to go to church. Not a few of 
them are in charge of the premises of their employers, 
who would not care to have them attend the church—at 
least not regularly—lest rogues should take advantage 
of their absence. 

People are often heard to say that the cause of this. 
Sunday solitude in the city is the present fashion among 
tradesmen of living and bringing up their families in 
the country; and the practice is sometimes rebuked 
and denounced as originating in pride. But the facts 
are not precisely so. A man may feel proud of having 
a comfortable home in the country, whither he may 
withdraw after the fatigues of business, and may yet at 
the same time be acting with the strictest prudence 
and economy. It is, in truth, not the desire of show 





that induces the city trader to live out of town; but 


ef maxim, that there is no defence ever yet devised for 
¥ ™ 
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is the enormous value of space within the centres of 
commerce which virtually forbids the domestication of 
families there, and compels them to move elsewhere. 
Tiook at the rents of houses and chambers along the 
business sites; a single house will often let, in chambers, 
for several thousands a year. Not long ago we were 
asked £300 a year for a room about fourteen feet by 
sixteen, and, in addition, were expected to pay £400 for 
the “ going in’—not for fixtures, there were none, but 
for the right to spend a round sum in putting them up. 
A company of gentlemen seeking a locality for their 
business, under pressure of an advancing railway, were 
offered a piece of waste ground which had stood unoc- 
cupied for years, having about thirty feet of frontage, for 
£700 a year ground-rent, with liberty to build their own 
house. These examples may serve as illustrations of 
the value of space in the city. Is it any wonder that 
the city tradesman retires into Surrey or elsewhere, 
seeing that a handsome villa, with gardens, paddock, and 
stabling, can be rented in the country for less cost than 
the merest den in the thronging resorts of traffic P 

But, withdrawing to his country house at night, the 
trader must necessarily leave his property on the spot 
where it is available for business. He does so at some 
risk both from fire and thieves. The fire he can insure 
against, but not against robbery; and therefore he arms 
himself against the thief as he best can. As a rule, the 
tradesman does not leave a servant or a member of his 
family to sleep on the premises, which would be the 
most effectual way of guarding his property; and the 
reason is, that if he did so the house would become liable 
to the inhabited-house duty, which it otherwise escapes— 
a tax which in some houses would amount to £100 a year 
and more. Instead of having a guard within, he trusts 
to the watchfulness of the police without, and to the 
strength of his own defences of various kinds. He locks 
his valuables in iron safes ; he lines his walls with sheets 
of iron or steel, and adopts various patent contrivances 
to counteract the attempts of the burglar. Further, to 
wid the police, he cuts holes in his shutters, through 
which they can suryey the interior of his shop, and 
places mirrors in such a situation as to expose every 
portion ofit to view. His idea is, that, with these precau- 
tions on his part, he is justified in trusting to the vigi- 
lance of the police, to whose maintenance he contributes ; 
and he trusts them accordingly, as every one has latterly 
been made aware, to the extent of many thousands of 
pounds. 

The above state of affairs the scientific burglar takes 
into his serious consideration. He does not go to work 
upon imperfect data, but is fully acquainted with every- 
thing essential to be known before determining upon 
operations. It is even likely enough that he overhauls 
and critically inspects much of the stock of his victim 
before he makes up his mind to steal it; he visits the 
shop, chatters with the shopman, buys a pin Or a ring, 
or gets a brooch repaired, or a locket polished, while he 
waits—taking notes all the while of the impediments he 
will have to deal with in case he resolves on the exploit. 
. He will be sure to resolve on it if he comes to the con- 
clusion that it will be practicable, and will pay boun- 
tifully for the risk: this is inevitable, is, in fact, in 
accordance with a law in the thief’s natural history; as 
well expect the vulture to ignore the carcass, as that the 
thief will let slip his opportunity. Mechanical science 
has done a great deal in providing safeguards for pro- 
perty; but it has done also quite as much in perfecting 
the burglar’s machines and implements. The accom- 
plished “ cracksman” of London knows and accepts the 
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barring an assailant out of either chest or chamber which 
cannot be broken through—given the opportunity and 
time. Time, especially, is the important element : owners 
of gold and jewels, watches, coin, and bullion, shut up their 
valuables under ribs of iron too strong to be forced in a 
single night of twelve hours at most; but on Saturday 
they courteously allow him twenty-four hours, the whole 
of Sunday, in addition. The burglar accepts the offer, 
and neatly performs the difficult exploit, as we have 
seen, within the last twelvemonth, in the imstances of 
Lombard Street, Threadneedle Street, and Cornhill—in 
each of which the “ cracksman” won a grand field-day, 
doubtless to the universal satisfaction of robberdom. 

How the thing is done seems to have sorely puzzled 
the public, and especially the sufferers; but, perhaps, if 
we look at the cireumstances of the case, the marvel will 
greatly diminish. The thieves, to the number probably 
of three at least in each case, find little trouble in effect- 
ing an entrance before the house is closed on the Satur- 
day, and there secrete themselves until all the tenants 
have left. They have their confederates outside, and a 
set of signals, audible or visible, or both, which inform 
them of the whereabouts of the police, and the moment 
of their approach, throughout the whole of the time they 
are on the promises. It is idle to suppose that when 
the policeman comes round he does not look in through 
the peep-holes, as he is bound to do; he is sure. to do 
that pretty often, if he does not every time he passes, 
which is about once every quarter of an hour. The 
burglars would never rely on the policeman’s negligence 
—to do so would be mere madness, as they know; on 
the contrary, they assume that the man on the beat will 
do his duty with faithful regularity, and they work only 
by short turns during his absence, restoring the shop 
to an apparently undisturbed state, and taking to hiding 
when their confederate outside signals his return. It is 
probable, further, that, to facilitate the burglar’s work, 
the policeman’s attention may be drawn off by some pre- 
tended quarrel or drunken fracas got up for the purpose 
of prolonging his absence. When the spoilers are satis- 
fied, it is easy for them to signal to their coadjutor 
without ; a cab, which has been kept in waiting, speedily 
drives up, and the party of “cracksmen,” with their 
stuffed carpet-bags labelled as for a railway journey, step 
into the vehicle, and drive off with their plunder. 

It is worth noting that the parties who elect to run 
the hazard of such wholesale robberies, and who now 
and then fall victims to such a dismal tune, are usually 
traders, either shopkeepers or warehousemen, who have 
to bear the brunt of the losses, when losses occur, in 
their own persons. No such risks are voluntarily in- 
curred by the bankers, the companies, limited or un- 
limited, or the huge joint-stock partnerships who manage 
share capital. These follow the example set them by 
the Bank of England, by having persons to sleep on 
the premises, and by doubling their watch, or more than 
doubling it, on the Sundays. In all the city banks the 
watch is kept on Sunday by one or two of the clerks of 
certain standing, who repair to the bank about ten in 
the forenoon, and remain there, well armed, until the 
evening—the duty being performed in turn. Their pre- 
sence allows the resident guardians the freedom of the 
hours of daylight, so that they can attend church if they 
choose. We never hear of an attempt made on Sunday 


upon a bank, the thieves being perfectly cognisant of 
the precautions that are taken. 

Since the success of the late great robberies, the 
question becomes of paramount interest, What more 
effectual protection to property can be adopted? The 
The 


question is sought to be resolved in various ways. 
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safe-makers recommend stronger safes, capable of resist- 
ing any amount of force; others talk of lining walls, 
ceiling, and floor of the shop with shcet-iron; and 
others, again, point to the American plan, of flooding the 
premises to be guarded with light, and leaving the 
shutters down, and the treasures exposed to the view of 
every passer-by. This plan answers well in Wall Street, 
New York, it is said, and it would doubtless prevent 
plunder by individuals or small gangs anywhere; but 
we fear it would be too great a temptation for a London 
mob, and could here only be carried out by stationing a 
force of dragoons pretty close at hand. A resource, 
which has never yet been tried, might perhaps be found 
ina “ Theft Insurance Office,” which should make good 
all losses by theft suffered by insurers, and should 
undertake the guardianship of their property by its own 
erganized police. Something analogous to this is 
already in existence in some of our provincial towns, 
where “ Guardian Societies” have been established for 
placing additional watchers on the night service, and for 
prosecuting thieves, embezzlers, and defaulters, out of a 
common fund. Is there any reason why a system of 
complete assurance should not answer as well? And 
here we shall take the liberty to offer a novel precaution 
against robbery, which it appears to us might be carried 
out at a comparatively trifling expense, and which, had 
it been adopted in the late startling cases, would 
assuredly have prevented the successful consummation 
of either of them. Suppose a dial and a small gong to 
be fixed high up on the front of the house, with clock- 
work attached, by means of which the gong should be 
rapidly beaten on the loosening of a detent. If wires, 
attached to the detent, were led off to any portion of the 
house where valuables were stored, nothing could be 
easier than to have them so placed at night that the en- 
trance of any person should be instantly made known 
by the pealing of the gong; even the stealthiest step of 
a stranger on floor or staircase would start the machi- 
nery, and the whole neighbourhood would be instantly 
on the alarm, By day the machinery would of course 
be thrown out of gear, care being taken to have it in 
working order during the night and on Sundays. Our 
wealthy fellow-citizens are welcome to make trial of this 
expedient if they choose. 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to remark that 
these enormous robberies, bad and distressing as they 
are as private and individual grievances, are a hundred 
times more serious regarded from a social point of view. 
Such exceeding triumphs of rascaldom are a triumph to 
rascals all over the kingdom, and an encouragement to 
those who live at war with society to prosecute their 
warfare with more audacity and perseverance than ever. 
At the present era it is more than ever incumbent upon 
us to make such villainous exploits impossible, looking 
to the unpleasant peculiarities of our social position. 
We have now, to quote a saying of the great Napoleon, 
“to wash our foul linen at home;” we can no longer 
thrust off our masses of moral filth and corruption upon 
our distant colonies, but are compelled, whether we like 
it or not, to live shoulder to shoulder with convicts and 
ticket-of-leave men. We must find some means of re- 
ducing them to good behaviour and an honest course of 
life—unless we choose to return again to the barbarous 
plan of hanging them up at the Old Bailey (as the 
writer has seen them hanging) at the rate of some 
twelve or fifteen of a morning. One mode of defeating 
rogues, which has never been sufficiently tried, is to 
make roguery a financial failure. Any measure which 
makes theft more difficult is a step towards the reform 
of the thief. The man who robs his neighbour does it 
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because he loves the “casy guinea;” make the stolen 
guinea the hardest of attainment, and policy will guide 
him to earn his one-pound-one rather than steal it. Is 
it too much to hope that, in some cases at least, the habit 
of work may grow out of the necessity for it, and that in 
time he may turn honest man P 





Original Fubles. 


AN OPEN ENEMY THE BEST. 


“Good morning, miss,” said the Poacher’s Dog to the Tor- 
toiseshell Cat, who was sitting on the garden wall watching a 
robin picking up the crumbs that Miss Lily had thrown to 
him 


The Cat looked half offended at the familiarity of the saluta- 
tion, and was quite disgusted at being interrupted in her object; 
so she winked, and turned her head away. 

“Game at hand, I see,” said the Poacher’s Dog, spying the 
robin ; “sorry I disturbed you. I’m afraid I’ve spoiled your 
sport; the bird’s off. I can sympathize with you; it’s very 
provoking to miss when you think yon’re sure of luck.” 

‘*Sympathize !”” exclaimed the Tortoiseshell, opening her 
eyes as wide as the sun would let her ; “I beg you will keep 
your sympathy for your own disreputable class, and not insult 
a member of this most respectable family with it.” 

“Take it easy, miss,” said the Poacher’s Dog; “I was just 
looking on you as one of us. On the whole, I must say, to be 
plain with you, I don’t see how you can make yourself out to 
be any better.” 

“ Jowler,” cried the Tortoiseshell to the house-dog, who was 
dozing in his kennel beneath her, “did you ever hear such 
impudence ?” 

But Jowler kept his nose between his paws, as ifasleep, and 
said nothing. 

* Well, miss,” cried the Poacher’s Dog; “ now look here. I,in 
the way of business, for my master, lay hold of a rabbit or a 
hare, or anything that falls in my way ; not for my own benefit, 
you see, but purely as a matter of duty: my work it is, for 
which I am trained and fed. Whereas you, who, I'll be bound, 
get your saucer of milk every morning, and your scraps every 
day, and are expected to make havoc among mice only, are at; 
this moment watching the robins that Miss Lily is so fond of, 
and feeds with crumbs that she may hear their songs. What is 
that but poaching? And again, I have heard that things are 
not safe in the larder when somebody, who shall be nameless, is 
there. And again—don’t go yet, miss—” (for Tortoiseshell was 
preparing to jump down on the other side), “it was reported 
that the pretty linnet that hopped about in a cage was missing 
one morning, and that, if the thief hadn’t prudently hidden, 
every bone in her skin would have been broken! Which of 
us is worse, Mr. Jowler ?” 

“ Be off from the premises,” cried Jowler; ‘ you’re an open, 
scandalous thief, no doubt about that; but as to you,” he said 
to Tortoiseshell, who was skulking behind him—‘“ you are ten 
times worse: you take the pay of the house, and purr, and look 
soft and gentle before your mistress’s face, but let her turn her 
back, and there’s no wickedness you wouldn’t beupto. There’s 
some chance of guarding against an open enemy, but a false 
friend is as dangerous as he is hateful.” 

“ What a spiteful temper he is in!” said Tortoiseshell, moving 
quietly off, too wise to provoke more truth by an answer. 





HOW MUCH WE OWE TO CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Tne Breeze passed over the Harp and made soft music. 

“ What beautiful harmony is in me!” he cried. 

He rustled through the poplars, and there were sighings and 
whisperings. 

“ What sympathy, what tenderness of friendship is in mo !’’ 
he said. 

He crossed the mountain range and strengthened into a 
blast, till, struggling, he emerged roaring from the gorge, and 
filled the valley with his thunder. 

“ What sublimity, what majesty is in me!” he cried. 

“hank me for the music,” sang the Harp. 

“Thank us for the sympathy,” said the Poplars. 

“Thank us for the sublimity,” said the Mountains, 
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Then the Breeze fell into a lull, and said, softly, “Oh, hoh! 
then I see I am simply wind, and take my qualities from the 
circumstances I pass through: rather humbling, but true, 1 
believe.” 





HOW DROVER. KEPT HIS DINNER. 


*Wuat a delightful piece of mutton you have there!” said 
Lynx, who happened to ‘pass Drover’s quarters at dinner-time, 

“ Yes, it’s nice,” replied Drover, laying his two paws over it, 
and fixing his eyes sedately on Lynx while he finished a 
mouthful, 

“ Raw, isn’t it?” asked Lynx, who had fared badly that day, 
and was very hungry. 

“Yes,” answered Drover ; ‘‘ master always givos it me raw.” 

“Oh! there’s the difference,” answered Lynx ; “ my master 
always boils mine.” 

* Indeed!” said Drover, more interested in hisfriend’s absence 
than in his information. ‘ 

* You can’t think how good it is boiled,” said Lynx. 

“T’ve no doubt,” said Drover, not moving either his feet or 
his eyes. 

‘‘So much more delicate,” said Lynx. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” said Drover. 

“T think you'd prefer it,’ said Lynx, speaking with the 
disinterested tone of a critic. 

“There’s no saying,’ said Drover, longing for another 
mouthfal. 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you what we'll do,” said Lynx ; “ you 
shall give nie some of your raw, just to try it, though I’m con- 
vinced the boiled is superior, and I'll give you some of my 
boiled to-morrow, when I get my dinner.” 

“Thank you,” said Drover; “I think we had better leave 
matters as they are. I mightn’t like yours, or you mightn’t 
like mine; at any rate, if you are bent on the experiment, bring 
me some of your boiled to-morrow, and’ you shall have some of 
my raw next day. 





NO TRUST IN A TELL-TALE. 


“ How is it,” cried an elegant China Vase that stood empty, 
“that I, beautiful, elegant, and universally admired as I am, 
stand empty, while: you, a common glazed earthen pot, are 
filled with costly wine?” : 

“It is because you have a flaw: you leak. Therefore, 
although all confess your beauty, and yield it due praise, no- 
body can trust you as they can poor homely me,” answered 
the Jar. 





‘BOASTING UPSET BY THE REASON WHY, 


“So! poor Tom is caught at last,” said theo White Cat, with a 
sorrowful look ; ‘‘ there’s no chance for him now: he’s sure 
to be drowned. Poor Tom! as merry and good-tempered a 
fellow as ever went on four legs.” a 

“Tom! what, that immense gray creature with black 
stripes?” inquired the lady’s favourite Tortoiseshell, who 
sat like a huge round muff in front of the fire, and scarcely 
condescended to open her eyes as she asked the question. 

* Yes, a fine handsome gray he is, with bright black stripes, 
and such a noble tail,” replied the White Cat, much offended 
at the Tortoiseshell’s manner and words. 

“ T’m glad of it,” said the Tortoiseshell, curling herself round 
more comfortably than ever. “Society must be considered ; 
and the sooner such characters as your friend Tom are driven 
from it the better.” 

““What do you mean by ‘characters,’ pray ?” asked the 
White Cat, fiercely. 

“Thieves and vagabonds, merely that,” answered the Tor- 
toiseshell. “That fellow has been one ever since I knew him; 
and no doubt it is for some robbery that he is now about to 
suffer condign punishment.” 

“Thieves and vagabonds, indeed! Why, he did but eat a bit 
of liver when the cook left the pantry door open,” said the 
White Cat, indignantly. 

“No matter,” said the Tortoiseshell ; “it was a theft; and, 
as I said, society and its interests must be attended to. Now 
I have been left in the pantry when better things than liver 
have been there; but did I ever condescend to touch a deli- 
cacy? No,never. Ask cookif she ever minded whether I was 
in,or not; and, if such fellows as Tom are to be permitted to 
a don’t see what reward there is for the virtuous and high- 
minded.” 


. 








ORIGINAL FABLES. 


* Like you, I suppose,” said the White Cat. 

“ Ye-e-s,” said the Tortoiseshell. ; 

“T’ve no patience with you,” said the White Cat; “I can 
tell you that most of your virtue and high mind lies in tho 
creamy new milk put for your breakfast, and the beautiful tit- 
bits set every day for your dinner ; you don’t know what hun- 
ger is, and can always get the best of everything without steal- 
ing, while poor Tom often goes without breakfast and dinner, 
and supper too, unless he happens to light on amouse. There 
he goes—he’s off—they’ve missed him this time—I'm glad!” 

And the White Cat scampered off after her runaway friend, 
to caution him never to run such a risk again. 





MY PLEASURE AND YOUR PLEASURE. 
* Wuat! off to the hunt, Mr. Harkaway ?” said Ned, the donkey, 
to a spruce nag that stood ready groomed and saddled for hig 
master. 

As some splendid hunters stood by with their grooms, 
Harkaway. didn’t condescend to notice Ned with more than a 
look ; but Ned, being thick-skinned, didn’t take the cue, but 
said, in the same cheerful voice-— 

“I’m going——” 

“You!” exclaimed Harkaway, scornfully. 

* Yes, to be sure!” said Ned; “ why not? I’m not out with 
the cart to-day, and I love a run.” 

“Why, what pleasure can you find in it ?” asked Harkaway, 
hoping the hunters were receiving a favourable impression of 
his breed from his speech. 

Neddy saw now how matters stood, and answered briskly— 

“ Just as much, Mr. Harkaway, as‘a donkey has a right to 
expect, so I’m sure not to be disappointed; but you—I hope 
these gentlemen,” pointing with his ear to the hunters, “ will 
excuse my speaking so plain before them—though a nice-looking 
fellow enough of your sort, fancy yourself a hunter, and look 
for the admiration and enjoyment of one; and therefore, as 
you're sure to be set right, you'll meet with more mortification 
than delight by a good deal. Give me the pleasure of going 
to see, and let who will take the pleasure of going to beseen.” 





NO TRUSTING THOSE WHO CAN'T TRUST 
THEMSELVES. 


THERE was a raging storm; the Sands were strewn with the 
wrecks and ploughed up and stained with the foaming waves. 
The Rocks frowned on the shivered vessels that lay around. 

Morning broke ; the Sea came on in sullen sighs; then more 
softly and sorrowfully it cried to the Sands and the Rocks— 

“ Forgive me! I have indeed been guilty; yet forgiveme: | 
am gentle now. I will ever be gentle and smooth as the sky 
above us.” 7 

But the Sands showed the ruin on them, and the Rocks 
frowned angrily. 

More and more sadly and gently the Sea advanced, trying to 
cover the ruin of the Sands, tenderly bathing the base of the 
Rocks. 

“Trust me yet this once,” she said. 

“ Never!” murmured the Sands. 

“ Never!” echoed the Rocks. 

“ The Wind, the Wind provoked me; oli, forgive and trust,” 
murmured the Sea. 

“You have said it!” sternly answered the Rocks; “the 
Wind provokes you, and it will do so again: you contend for 
mastery over him, not over yourself, You may blame the Wind, 
but, were you not to answer fury with fury, death and destruc- 
tion would not stare us in the face as they do so often.” 

“ You will not trust me?” sighed the Sea. 

‘* Not longer than till the Wind rises,’ answered the Rocks 
and the Sands. 





THE COCK CORRECTED. 


“I’ve a great mind,” said the old Cock, fiercely, to the White 
Hen, as she ventured too near the barley. 

“T’ve a great mind,” he cried, again flying round on the 
Speckled Hen, who was stepping up to it on the other side. 

“T’ve a great mind,” he cried, a third time, to the Brown 
Hen, whom he found pecking fast when he turned. 

“You a great mind!” exclaimed Drover, contemptuously, 
as he arose, disturbed by the scuttering away of the discom- 
fited hens; “you're very much mistaken: you are a bully ; 
and who ever heard cf a bully with a ‘ great mind *?” 





